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confederate powers in their best period gave way to other views
in which the confederate idea was abandoned for purposes of
individual advancement. The vitality of the confederacy was shown
in the successes attained in the wars and conquests that took place
during these hundred years, and it is clear that the old
Asthapradhan arrangement would never have succeeded in secur-
ing this remarkable development.
Of course, there was in this strength a source of weakness also;
and none was aware of the weakness better than Balaji Vishwanath
and his advisers, and their descendants. The confederacy was a
rope of sand, if it was not held together by a common tradition
and a common patriotism. Balaji Vishwanath's great merit
consists in the fact that while he accepted the situation, he was
not oblivious to its defects. As the Ashtapradhan council could
not be revived, he tried to substitute in its place other bonds of
union which might minimise the defects of the inevitable change.
The leading features of the new policy may be thus shortly summed
up : (1) The confederacy was held together first by the traditions of
Shivaji and by the reverence attached to the person of his grandson
Shahu. During the forty years* period that Shahu was at the
head of power, he continued to be regarded by every leader with
affection and regard. Balaji Vishwanath did his best to strengthen
this tie which held the members of the Confederacy together. Every
sanad granted to the civil and military commanders had to be
issued in Shahu's name, and by his orders all titles and dignities
were bestowed on than. He coined the money. Every treaty had
to be made in his name, and every expedition had to be reported
to him. (2) Next to this central position of Shahu, the other great
element which held together the Confederates was the sense of a
balance of power kept up among the different members of the
Confederacy by a judicious exercise of Shahu's intermediation. In
Balaji Vishwanath's time the Peshwa only represented a very
small military command, though he was Shahu's chief adviser in
all executive matters. When in the time of the next two Peshwas,
attempts were made to increase their military power at the expense
of the other commanders, Shahu's intervention prevented this
disturbance of power between the Peshwa on one side, and the
Dabfeade and Gaflcwad on the west coast and the Bhonsle of
N^pur, in the wars in Bengal and the Gan^etic valley. Similar
efforts were put fertb to ratals tfeis balance of power when it was
threatened later on by tie great Steadia and Holkar families, when
ibey quarrelled among themselves or had differences with the
Besbwas* flfe l^aicwaids and the Bhonsles. The Dabhades and their
Gailfwads, die Peshwas themselves and their great